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EAST VIEW OF THE SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


In the year 1748 the trustees of the Charity found it 
necessary to apply to Parliament. In their petition 
they described the condition of the mansion-house 
given by Sheriff for the use of his schoolmaster, the 
school, and the other premises annexed to it, as being 
so ruinous as not to be worth an effectual repair. They 
further stated that the school-house was situated in a 
place too much confined, and without any ground or 
inclosure adjoining, for the recreation of the youth 
there educated, and that consequently many incon- 
veniences resulted therefrom, both to the master and 
scholars. They also represented that a large and con- 
venient new-built house was at that time upon sale, 
adjoining the said trust estate in Rugby, with a parcel 
of ground contiguous thereto, proper for a_ school 
and such place of exercise as aforesaid. On these 
accounts the trustees applied for an act to enable them 
to Faise a certain sum of money by mortgage or other- 
wise of the Middlesex estate, declaring that unless some 
renjedy could be speedily effected, the said free school, 
which had been for many years in great repute, and not 
only of service and benefit to the neighbourhood, but of 
public utility, must be lost and become useless, and the 
charitable intention of the donor defeated. 

_ The house given by Sheriff to his schoolmaster was 
situated to the north of the church, and two of the 
original almshouses were built adjoining the east end of 
it. The school was a long lofty room, situated behind it, 
in a direction north and south. It was built probably 
soon after the year 1570. The trustees having obtained 


the consent of the Legislature, removed the site of the | 
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ancient school-house to the spot now occupied by 
Rugby School. The new site must be “ naturally viewed 
with more interest,” says Mr. Akermann, “ when it is 
considered that it is a kind of natural plan of the 
Middlesex property, from which itself and all its 
appendages are derived. The present play-ground at 
Rugby is the exact size of the portion of the Conduit- 
close which came to the school by the bequest of the 
founder: it is eight acres within a few perches, as appears 
from the account of the allotments drawn up and left by 
the surveyor.” 

Although some of the masters were men of ability, 
the school languished under the embarrassment of a 
scanty revenue: but in the year 1777 the dawn of its 
splendour was first seen. At this’ time Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot, late Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pieas, became a trustee of the school, and 
under his directions another Act was prepared and 
obtained. It constitutes the trustees of that time and 
their successors to be trustees for selling, letting, or 
otherwise managing the charity estates. It also enables 
them to dispose of a certain part of the property 
necessary to raise a sum not exceeding 10,000/., to pay 
off the mortgage made on the removal of the school as 
aforesaid, together with all debts and incumbrances, and 
to apply the residue to the purposes of the charity. 

It was further enacted that the school should be for 
ever called “The Free School of Lawrence Sheriff, of 
London, grocer;’ and that the schoolmaster for the 
time being should be called “The schoolmaster of 
Lawrence Sheriff, grocer of London.” And that the 
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trustees should always be styled “ The Trustees of the 
Rugby Charity, founded by Lawrence Sheriff, grocer 
of SLondon,” and should use a common seal, round 
which should be inscribed the following words:— The 
Trustees of the Rugby Charity, founded by Lawrence 
Sheriff.” The act, after investing these trustees with 
certain powers, proceeds to provide for the conduct of 
the school. The head master to receive 50/. a year, in 
addition to the 63/. 6s. 8d. then paid. The assistant 
masters to receive not more than 80/. each, and the 
writing master not more than 40/. The boys of Rugby, 
Brownsover, or any place lying within five measured 
miles of Rugby, should be instructed without any fee or 
reward being paid for the same: but, in order to propor- 
tion in some degree the profits of the master to the 
number of boys under his care, the trustees are allowed 
to pay the master, in addition to his salary, a sum, not 
exceeding 3/, yearly for every such boy of Rugby, or 
within five miles, who should be instructed in grammar, 
and the Latin and Greek languages, The Act further 
d:rects the trustees to meet quarterly to hear the Rugby 
boys examined, and to meet annually to make such 
rules and orders for the better regulation of the school, 
and of the masters and ushers thereof, and of the 
alms-men, as they shall think proper, The Act also 
empowers the trustees to build additional alms-houses, 
not exceeding four, for old men of Rugby, or Brown- 
sover, and to provide them with a gown of the value of 
30s., and a load of coals to each of them yearly, and to 
pay them a weekly allowance, not less than 3s. 6d., nor 
more than 4s. 6d. The trustees to elect and send eight 
boys to the University of Oxford or Cambridge, paying 
40/. a year to each during seven years, provided they 
actually reside eight months in the year at college, 
a boys to be called, “ The Exhibitioners of Lawrence 
Sheriff.” 


The rising importance of the school may be dated 
from the time when the leases of the Middlesex property 


expired. This took place in 1781. A large sum of 
money was raised by fines, which liberated the Prust from 
all its embarrassments,—new leases were granted for forty 
years, at very advanced rents,—the income became more 
than adequate to the expenditure,—and the surplus 
being annually invested in the public funds, gradually 
accumulated into a very considerable sum. 

The Rev. Mr. Burrough, the master, who was now, 
(in 1778,) far advanced in years, preferring retirement 
to the exertions which the introduction of a new 
system of education must occasion, expressed his wish to 
resign; and an able successor was accordingly provided 
in Dr. James. 

To this gentleman, who had been educated at Eton, and 
had been tutor at King’s College in Cambridge, the organiza- 
tion of tie school, under the new order of its concerns, is 
to be ascribed; and much praise is due to his ability and 
exertions. The fostering care of the trustees was also pre- 
eminent, and by the zealous co-operation of all its masters, 
the school rapidly increased, and became every year more 
and more an object of public attention,—its scholars were 
distinguished in the universities, its celebrity expanded,— 
and it assumed a conspicuous rank among the principal 
seminaries of the kingdom. 

From the passing of the Act in 1777, all the orders 
and regulations of the trustees required the sanction of 
the Court of Chancery; and as they had now at their 
disposal a large sum of money, and as the depending 
leases were about to expire, there was every reason to 
expect that the revenue on the renewals would be 
greatly increased’: the trustees therefore determined to 
apply to the Chancellor, and by an order made on the 
14th of April, 1808, the trustees were empowered to 
dispose of part of the sum accumulated from the 
surplus income of the Charity, then amounting to 
43,221/. 7s. 1d., in the three-per-cent. Consols, and also 
of 1730/. 17s., being the annual surplus income of the 
Charity, in the following manner:—To increase the 
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stipend payable to the master, over and above his pre- 
vious salary by 2/. per annum for each boy educated 
there upon the foundation, the freedom of the schoo] 
haying been extended, by an order in 1780, to the dis 
tance of ten miles within the county of Warwick. To 
raise a sum not exceeding 14,000/., for rebuilding the 
schoolmaster’s house, and erecting new out-offices and 
studies thereto, and for repairing such of the studies and 
buildings as were not intended to be then rebuilt. The 
order then empowers the trustees to increase the 
number of exhibitioners, as also the annual sum paid to 
each, and to arrange for the election of two boys every 
year to be sent to the University: also to increase the 
number of alms-men and the annual stipend and advan- 
tages to them respectively. 

By a subsequent order of the Court of Chancery, on 
the 4th November, 1809, Mr. Henry Hakewill, an 
eminent architect, was appointed to succeed Mr. Samuel 
Wyatt, who died shortly after preparing his plans and 
estimates. It was then determined to rebuild, not only 
the schoolmaster’s house and offices thereto, but also all 
the schools so as to form one uniform and connected 
range of building, according to Mr. Hakewill’s plan, 
which improvement would require the sum of 32,000/, 
at the least. The trustees were therefore allowed to 
sell out stock arising from the surplus revenue, for the 
purpose of completing the buildings at Rugby. The 
plans of Mr. Hakewill were adopted, and in due time 
the present noble and extensive edifice was erected, 
containing every thing necessary for the convenience 
and comfort of those, for whose occupation it was 
designed. 

The new structure is erected nearly on the site of the 
old one, at the southern extremity of the town. The 
edifice is composed of white brick, and the angles, cor- 
nices, and dressings to the windows and openings, are 
of Attleborough stone. The style of architecture is 
that which prevailed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth— 
“a grateful and elegant compliment,” says Mr. Smith, 
“to the memory of the founder.” “The rooms dedi- 
cated to different objects of tuition are judiciously 
separated: in domestic accommodation the scholars are 
divided with collegiate regularity; and the varieties of 
avenue, allowed by the wild but agreeable style of 
builders in the sixteenth century, is an advantage that 
could scarcely be obtained in a Grecian structure.” The 
building is massy and interesting, from a graceful dis- 
position of parts, rather than from plenitude of decoration, 
The principal front is that towards the south, which 
extends 220 feet. The schools are entered by a gate- 
way, opposite the street, which leads to the principal 
court, a fine area, 90 feet long by 70 wide, with a plain 
cloister on the east, south, and west sides. 

The buildings on the south of the court include the 
dining-hall belonging to the boys in the head master’s 
house, and three schools for different classes; those on 
the west are occupied by the great school; and on the 
south are the French and writing schools. The east 
side adjoins the offices belonging to the head master’s 
house, and by the cloisters on that side the scholars 
have access to the matron, &c., without interfering with 
the domestics of the master’s establishment. The head 
master’s house is placed at the east end of the range of 
buildings forming the south front, and adjoins the 
schools, though in some degree separated from them by 
the studies belonging to pupils accommodated in his house. 
There are small rooms in a compartment of the building, 
three stories high, and each student has one for his own 
use: about sixty boys are thus accommodated: the 
remainder lodge in the houses of the other masters, and 
in different boarding-houses in the town. 

On the completion of these buildings, however, new 
powers were found wanting, which Parliament alone 
could impart., An act was therefore obtained in 1814, 
empowering the trustees to build a chapel for divine 
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service according to the rites of the Church of England, 
adjacent to the school buildings, for the use and accom- 
modation of the boys; and to fominate a minister to 
officiate in the same. Powers were also given to the 
trustees still further to extend the alms-houses and the 
bounties to their inmates; as also to send an additional 
number of boys to the university, and to pay an addi- 
tional yearly sum to each. 

By the schedule to this act it appears that the Mid- 
dlesex estate at that time contained 149 houses, situate 
in Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, New Ormond 
Street, Great Ormond Street, Great James. Street, 
Ragdall Court, now Milman Place, Lamp Office Court, 
Little Ormond Yard, Lamb’s Conduit Mews, and 
Feathers’ Mews; together with the chapel of St. John, 
and its appurtenances, then under lease to the Rev. 
Richard Cecil, but at that time in the occupation of the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson; the net annual rent of the whole 
being 23787. 1s. The rental of the Warwickshire estates 
was stated to be 91/. 17s. Gd. But independently of 
this revenue, large sums were from time to time received 
for the renewal of leases. 

The discipline of this school is the same as that which has 
so long been approved at Eton. Each form has its peculiar 
master, who attends to no other; consequently the same 
attention is paid to the first form, or grammar boys, as 
to any other department of the school. This does not 
apply to the inspecting care of the head master, who, 
although he attaches himself to the sixth form, examines 
occasionally every class in the school. Another very 
useful peculiarity belongs to this seminary, which is, 
that it has both a French master and a master for 
writing and arithmetic, upon the foundation, to whose 
instruction every free boy is entitled without expense. 

Any person who has resided for two years in the town of 
Rugby, or at any place in the county of Warwick within 
ten miles of that town, or even in the adjacent counties 
of Northampton and Leicester, within five miles of it, 
may send his sons to be educated at Rugby School, 
without paying anything for their instruction. But if 
the parent is not an inhabitant of Rugby itself, he must 
provide lodgings for his son at one of the boarding- 
houses connected with the school, and must pay for his 
board the same as is paid for a boy not on the founda- 
tion. The number of foundationers, as they are called, 
is not limited, but the number of those not on the 
foundation is not allowed to exceed 260. There is a 
head master, and nine assistants. The boys are divided 
into nine, or practically into ten classes, where they are 
distributed according to their proficiency in classical 
literature, in arithmetic and mathematics, and in French. 
The general school hours throughout the week are as 
follows :— 

Monday. First lesson, seven to eight: second lesson, 
quarter past nine to eleven: third and fourth lessons, 
quarter past two to five. 

Tuesday. First and second lessons, as on Monday: 
eleven to one, composition : half-holiday. 

Wednesday. As on Monday. 

Thursday. As on Tuesday. 

Friday. As on Monday. 

Saturday. As on Tuesday and Thursday, except 
that there is no composition from eleven to one. 

There are various other lessons at additional hours 
for different classes. 

Each half year is divided into two equal periods, called 
language-time and history-time. During the first, the 
poets and orators are principally read; during the second, 
geography and history are chiefly studied. 

The annual examination before the trustees takes 
place at their meeting on the third Tuesday in July, 
upon which occasion some eminent person is invited from 
each of the universities, to examine the sixth form, pre- 

vious to the disposal of the exhibitions. In 1807 the 
trustees agreed to give a sum of money annually, to be 
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distributed in books as prizes, for composition ; and also 
ten guineas for the best Latin, and six guineas for the 
best English poem. 

The trustees of this school have always been men of 
the highest respectability, selected from the principal 
families in the county and neighbourhood. The annual 
meeting has ever been a time of great importance in the 
school. It was at one time a custom on these occasions 
to strew the school floor with rushes, a practice formerly 
observed in royal apartments. These rushes were 
afterwards changed for oak boughs, with which the 
school was decorated until about the year 1777, when, 
according to Mr. Carlisle, the custom was discontinued. 

The Lord Chancellor is considered as the visitor of 
this school. 

The business of the school begins and concludes with 
prayers, when all the masters attend. 

The vacations are seven weeks at Christmas, and 
seven weeks at Midsummer. 





SONG FOR THE SPRING. 


Come forth, come forth! it were a sin 
To stay at home to day! 

Stay no more loitering within, 
Come to the woods away! 


The long green grass is filled with flowers, 
The clover’s deep dim red 

Is brightened with the morning showers 
That on the winds have fled. 


Scattered about the deep blue sky, 
In white and flying clouds, 

Some bright, brief rains are all that lie 
Within those snowy shrouds, 


Now, look !—our weather-glass is spread— 
The pimpernel, whose flower 

Closes its leaves of spotted red, 
Against a rainy hour. 


The first pale green is on the trees ; 
That verdure more like bloom; 

Yon elm-bough hath a horde of bees, 
Lured by the faint perfume. 


The cherry orchard flings on high 
Its branches, whence are strown 
Blossoms like snow, but with an eye 

Dark, maiden, as thine own! 


As yet our flowers are chiefly those 
Which fill the sun-touched boughs 

Within the sleeping soil repose 
Those of the radiant brow. 


But we have daisies, which, like love 
Or hope, spring everywhere ; 

And primroses, which droop above 
Some self-consuming care. 


So sad, so spiritual, so pale, 
Born all too near the snow, 

They pine for that sweet, southern gale, 
Which they will never know. 


It is too soon for deeper shade ; 
But let us skirt the wood, 

The blackbird there, whose nest is made, 
Sits singing to her brood. 


These pleasant hours will soon be flown 3 
Love! make no more delay ; 

I am too glad to be alone, 
Come forth with me to day.—Awnon. 


As anciently God fed his servant Elias, sometimes by an 
angel, sometimes by a woman, sometimes by ravens, so doth 
he make all persons, whether good, , or indifferent, 
supply his people with that instruction which is the aliment 
of virtue, and of souls; and makes them and their examples 
contribute to the verification of that passage of Saint Paul, 
when he says that ad? things co-operate to good to them that 
love God.—Roxsert Boye. 
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NotwiTHsTANDING tlie many advantages to be derived 
from grafting, alluded to in our late notice of this art, it 
must be recollected that no change whatever can be pro- 
duced in the scion, except that occasional increase of 
Juxuriance which arises from its having a more plenti- 
ful supply of nourishment from the juices of the stock 
into which it is inserted, than from the parent tree. ~ In 
perennial trees, a new alburnum, and a new system of 
vessels are annually produced, and the nutriment for the 
next year deposited in them, so that the new buds are 
supplied with a reservoir of matter essential to their first 
developement. Yet, though the leaves, blossoms, and 
fruit of the graft are of the same kind as if it had 
vegetated upon the parent stock, it is rendered for a time 
more vigorous, and produces fairer blossoms and richer 
fruit. This flourishing state of the graft however does 
not prevent it from participating in those qualities for 
which the parent tree was remarkable. Diseases and 
disposition to early decay, if they existed in the parent, 
will be sure to manifest themselves in the posterity. 
Thus it is that we sometimes see an-ingrafted tree look- 
ing vigorous ‘and beautiful for two or three years, and 
then gradually deteriorating and falling into decay. 

From what we have said it will be evident that too 
much stress cannot be laid on the injunction to choose 
the young scions from among healthy branches, growing 
on equally healthy trees, in order that a sound and not 
a sickly progeny may be multiplied. 

Crown-grafting, or “grafting in the rind,” is a ready 
method of grafting on large limbs, with thick bark, or 
on large stems. It is generally practised from the end 
of March to the third week in April, because at that 
time the bark separates the more easily from the wood. 
The process is as follows :—Saw off the head of an old 
espalier or standard tree horizontally at a place where 


the bark appears to be as firm, even, and smooth as pos- 
sible; and should such a place be found at only about 
six inches above the level of the ground, it will, if the 
object be to obtain a new espalier, be all the better. 
Pare the surface of the wood and the edges of the bark 
smooth; then select the scions, either from those re- 
served for the purpose, or take them at once from the 


trees. With a sharp budding-knife cut one side only of 
each scion flat and a little sloping, and let the cut be an 


No. 1. Fig. 1. 


inch and a half or two inches long: then make a sort of 
shoulder at the top of the cut, that the graft may rest 
upon the wood of the stock. In the next place raise the 
back by thrusting in a tapering flattened piece of smooth 
hard wood or ivory, between the wood and the bark ; 
when this is withdrawn insert the end of the scion with 
its cut side next the wood, till the shoulder reach it, 
and rest upon the stock. It has been remarked, that if 
the scion draw in going down, and make a kind of 
whistling sound, like that of an exhausting syringe, it is 
likely to be a successful graft. 

In this way three or four scions may with propriety 
be inserted into the same branch or stem, as indicated 
by the lines \Y (No. 1, fig. 1). The grafting being 
#mpleted, a smooth soft cord should be passed several 
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times round the top of the stock, tight enough to secure 
the scions, but without injuring the bark, The whole 
is then clayed over in the form of a dome, that the rain 
may be effectually thrown off. 

Objections have been made to this mode of grafting 
for the following reasons :—the section of the scion is 
plane, the part of the stock to which it is applied is 
circular; consequently the surfaces can only come in 
partial contact. Again, the abrasion must be consider- 
ably larger than the space covered by the scion, particu- 
larly if the back of the stock be ridged. The cavity on 
each side of the scion will therefore be filled either with 
air, which is injurious, or, if the tree be vigorous, with 
sap, which frequently “drowns” the graft. It is also 
a disadvantage attending this mode of grafting, that in 
exposed situations the ingrafted shoots are liable to be 
blown out of their position by violent winds ; the only 
remedy for which is tying long rods to the body of the 
stock or branch, and tying up each scion and its shoots 
to one of the rods. 

Apples and pears are the fruits usually propagated by 
cleft and crown-grafting. Mr. Towers states in his 
Gardener’s Manual that repeated experiments have 
satisfied him that crown-grafting is applicable to the 
youngest stocks. For apples he considers Siberian 
crabs, two or three years old, to be very proper: for 
pears, young plants of the quince, raised from seed, by 
suckers, or layers ; the stocks need not be more than a 
quarter of an inch over; and the scions only a little less. 
A graft carefully inserted within the rind, will, in a 
year or two, form a perfect junction with the stock, and 
cover it so completely, as almost to obliterate any mark 
of the wounds, leaving the stem entire, and nearly with- 
out a cicatrix. 

Saddle-grafting is so termed because the scion is 
shaped to be seated across the stock, which is cut into a 
wedge-like form to receive it. When the operation is 
skilfully performed it produces a neat and handsome 
graft. With respect to this method we may quote the 
valuable obversations of Mr. Knight. 


As this method has rarely or never been properly exe- 
cuted, it will be necessary to describe the motion of the 
sap, as I conceive it to be, at the period when grafts ara 
most advantageously inserted. The graft first begins its 
efforts to unite itself with the stock, just at the period when 
the formation of a new internal layer of bark commences in 
the spring; and the fluid which generates this layer of bark, 
and which also feeds the inserted graft, radiates in every 
direction from the vicinity of the medulla, to the external 
surface of the alburnum. The graft is of course most 
advantageously placed when it presents the 
largest surface to receive such fluid, and when 
the fluid itself is made to deviate least 
from its natural course. This takes place most 
efficiently, when a graft of nearly equal size 
with the stock is divided at its base (g), and 
made to stand astride the stock (s); and when’ 
the two divisions of the graft are pared ex- 
tremely thin, at and near the lower extremities, 
so that they may be brought into close contact 
with the stock, (from which but a little bark 
or wood should be pared off,) by the ligature. 
I have adopted this mode chiefly in grafting 
cherry-trees, and I have rarely ever seen a 
graft fail, even where the wood has been so 
succulent and immature as to preclude every $ 
hope of success by any other method. 


Fig, 2.9 


A ligature of soft bass matting should be 
passed round the whole intermediate space 
between s and g, fig. 2, excepting the C 
bud 6. wal 
By referring to No. 2, fig. 1, the reader will find a 
representation of a curious method of grafting, called 
root-grafting. This is performed on parts of the roots 
of removed trees, when the proper stocks are scarce. 
In removing young trees intended for stocks, if the 
perpendicular roots have grown to an inconvenient 
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length, about six inches may be cut off from the ex- 
tremity, and the scions of apple, pear, plum, or peach 
trees, may be accurately fitted and bound to this piece 
of root, as in splice or whip-grafting; and then the roots 
with their attached branches be deposited in the ground 
as cuttings, so deep that the whole of the root, and the 
greater portion of the scion be covered with mould. 
This method has been found to succeed very well; but 
the root grafts are said to grow with still greater vigour, 
if that part of the tap-root which is intended to receive 
the graft, be left undisturbed in the soil and grafted on 
the spot. 

Inarching, or grafting by approach, is a process by 
which the branches of contiguous trees are caused to 
approach and unite together, this union being effected 
on the same principles as that of whip-grafting. Cor- 
responding slices are taken off, a small slit being made 
upwards in the one, and downwards in the other: the 


wounded parts are then joined and covered with moss. 
Inarching succeeds well with plants |. 


or grafting-clay. 
that cannot be otherwise excited to protrude roots. 
Professor Thouin has enumerated thirty-seven varieties 
of inarching, all of them however being reducible to two, 
namely, crown-inarching, wherein the head of the stock 
is cut off at the time of operating, and side-inarching, 
wherein the head is retained for a time. The latter is 
thought to be more suitable to delicate and tender trees 
or shrubs, and also when blank spaces among the 
branches are to be filled up. The operation is usually 
performed in the spring ; and by it orange trees, camel- 
lias, and other ornamental shrubs, are propagated. It 
is also successfully applied to herbaceous vegetables with 
solid stalks. Sometimes the union between the layer 
and the stock is effected in four or five months, but in 
other cases it is protracted for four or five years. When- 
ever it is found to be complete, the clay and ligature 
may be removed, and the layer be separated from the 
parent stock, by a sloping cut made downward, with a 
very sharp knife, close to the stock; and at the same 
time the head of the stock should be cut off, unless it 
has been done at the period of inarching. Mr. Knight 
has recorded his method of grafting a branch or shoot 
on its own tree, as follows :— 


In the last season (1812) a peach tree in me garden, of 
0 


which I was very anxious to see the fruit, had lost, by the 
severity of the weather, all its blossoms except two, which 
grew upon leafless branches. I was very desirous to pre- 
serve these, as well as to acertain the cause why the peach 
and nectarine, under such circumstances, failed to attain 
maturity. The most probable cause, according to m 
hypothesis, appeared to be the want of returning sap, which 
the leaves (if existing) would have afforded, and the conse- 
quent morbid state of the branch. I therefore endeavoured 
to obtain the necessary portion of returning sap from another 
source. To obtain this object, the points of the branches 
which bore blossoms were brought in contact with other 
branche& of the same age that bore leaves; and a part of 
their Dark, extending in length about four times their 
diameters, was pared off immediately above the fruit. 
Similar wounds were. then made upon the other branches, 
with which these were brought into contact; and the 
wounded surfaces were closely fitted and tightly bound 
together. A union took place, and the fruit, apparently 
in consequence of it, acquired the highest state of maturity 
and perfection. 


_ Budding is another variety of grafting, which consists 
in transferring a germ or bud from a young shoot, with 
a portion of the surrounding bark to the branch of 
another tree, and there placing it in close contact with 
the alburnum of that tree. The season for this opera- 
tion is usually from the latter end of July to the latter 
end of August. It is performed during the evening 
hours, or on a cool and cloudy day, that the influence of 
the sun may not prevent adhesion of the parts. Fine 
plump buds are chosen from the middle of a shoot of 
the same year’s growth, and much of the success depends 
upon the preservation of what is called the root of the 
ae 
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bud. The materials required are a sharp budding-knife, 
with a polished handle, several strong, flat, and soft 
strings of bass-matting, a basin of water, and a handful 
of moistened moss. 

There are many varieties of budding; but our figure 
refers to that which is called r budding, from the inci- 
sion being made in the form of a x reversed. The di- 
rection for this process may be given as follows. Select 
the smooth side of a stock, and with a budding-knife 
make a horizontal cut across the rind, quite through to 
the firm wood; from the middle of this cut make a slit 
downwards (T, No 1, fig 3) perpendicularly, an inch or 


more long, going quite through to the wood. Then as 
quickly as possible take off a bud, by entering the knife 
about half an inch below it, cutting nearly half-way into 
the wood of the shoot, and.continuing it with a slanting 
cut upwards to about half an inch above the bud. This 
cut must be deep enough to take some of the wood along 
with it; but as soon as the bud is cut out, the woody 
part must be gently detached from it: it will then be 
seen whether the eye or gem of the bud remain perfect; 
if it does not, and a little hole appears in that part, the 
bud is useless and another must be prepared. This 
being done, with the flat haft of the knife separate the 
bark of the stock on each side of the perpendicular cut 
clear to the wood (see the dark space, No. 1) for the ad- 
mission of the bud, which directly slip down close between 
the wood and bark to the bottom of the slits. Next cut 
off the top of the shield 6, even with the horizontal cut, 
so that the upper edge of the shield may join exactly 
with it, and so the descending sap may immediately 
enter the bark of the shield. (See the bud inserted and 
fitted into the stock at No. 3, fig. 3.) The part of the 
stock between ss, is now to be bound’round with bass- 
matting in every part, except just over the eye of the 
bud. In No. 2, fig 3, the bud is represented with a leaf 
remaining entire, but it has been found that the removal 
of the leaf and a portion of its stalk is of advantage to 
the bud. 

Budding may be performed on shoots of the same 
year’s growth, as well as on stems of several years growth; 
and in such, by inserting a number of buds, a complete 
tree may be formed at once. The bud will be firmly 
united to the stock at the end of three weeks, when the 
bandage may be loosened, and in a week or two after- 
wards finally removed. 

The clay used in grafting is prepared with three parts 
of blue or yellow clay or brick earth; one part of fresh 
horse-dung, free from litter, and a small portion of soft 
cut hay or hemp. These are to be mixed well together 
with a small quantity of water, and beaten till the mass 
is of firm texture, and yet sufficiently yielding to be 
moulded into any form. A little common salt tends to 
preserve the moisture, but this must be judiciously em- 
ployed, as too%arge a quantity would be injurious to the 
stock. 

Grafting-wax is used as asubstitute for clay. This is 
often made with pitch, rosin, bees-wax, and turpentine, 
but it is liable to objections. It does not adhere perfectly 
unless the stock and scion be quite dry at the time it is 
put on; nor does it yield that supply of moisture to the 
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graft which in very drying weather is required by it, 
and afforded by means of the clay. It has been recom- 
mended to employ the usual claying in the first place, 
and when the exterior portion of the mass is hardened, 
to wash it over with coal tar, repeating the operation 
when the first coating shall have become dry 





GUNPOWDER. 


Next to the invention of printing, there is no other that so 
much arrésts our attention as that of powder, which, 
by introducing artillery, and a new method of fortifying, 
attacking, and defending cities, wrought a complete change 
in the whole art and tactics of war. This invention com- 

rises several discoveries which it is necessary to distinguish 
_ each other. 1. The discovery of nitre, the principal 
ingredient in gunpowder, and the cause of its detonation. 
2. The mixture of nitre with sulphur and charcoal, which, 
ey speaking, forms the invention of gunpowder. 
3. The application of powder to fireworks, . 4. Its employ- 
ment as an agent or propelling power for throwing stones, 
bullets, or other heavy and combustible bodies. 5. Its 
employment in springing mines and destroying 
cations. 

All these discoveries belong to different epochs. The 
knowledge of saltpetre or nitre, and its explosive properties, 
called detonation, is very ancient. Most probably it was 
brought to us from the East (India or China), where salt- 

etre is found in a natural state of preparation. It is not 
éss probable that the nations of the East were acquainted 
with the composition of gunpowder before the Europeans, 
atid that it was the Arabs who first introduced the use of it 
into Europe. The celebrated Roger Bacon, an English 
monk or friar of the thirteenth century, was acquainted 
with the composition of gunpowder, and its employment in 
fireworks and public festivities; and according to all 
appearances, he obtained this information from the Arabic 
authors, who excelled in their skill of the chemical sciences. 
The employment of gunpowder in Europe as an agent for 
throwing balls and stones, is ascertained to have been about 
the commencement of the fourteenth century; and it was 
the Arabs who first availed themselves of its advantages in 
their wars against the Spaniards. From Spain, the use of 
gunpowder and artillery passed to France, and thence it 
gradually extended over the other states of Europe. As to 
the application of gunpowder to mines and the destruction 
of fortified works, it does not appear to have been in 
practice before the end of the fifteenth century. The intro- 
duction of bombs and mortars seems to have been of an 
earlier date (1467). The invention of these in Europe is 
attributed to Sigismund Pandolph Malatesta, Prince of 
Rimini; but in France they were not in use till about the 
reign of Louis the Thirteenth. Muskets and matchlocks 
began to be introduced early in the fifteenth century. 
Muskets and pistols with spring-locks were first manu- 
factured at Nuremberg. 

Several circumstances tended to check the progress of 
fire-arms and the improvement of artillery. Custom made 
most people prefer their ancient engines of war; the con- 
struction of cannon was but imperfect; the manufacture of 
gunpowder bad; and there was a very general aversion to 
the newly-invented arms, as contrary to humanity, and 
calculated to extinguish military bravery. Above all, the 
knights, whose science was rendered completely useless by 
the introduction of fire-arms, set Chinaaelves with all their 
might to oppose this invention. 

From what we have just said, it is obvious that the 
common tradition which ascribes the invention of gun- 
powder to a certain monk named Berthold Schwartz, merits 
no credit whatever. This tradition is founded on mere 
hearsay; and no writers agree as to the name, the country, 
or the circumstances of this pretended inventor, nor as to 
the time and place when he made this extraordinary dis- 
covery. 

Lastly, the mariner’s compass, so essential to the art of 
navigation, was likewise the production of the barbarous 
ages to which we now refer. The ancients were aware 
of the property of the magnet to attract iron; but its 
direction towards the pole, and the manner of commu- 
nicating its magnetic virtues to iron and steel, were un- 
known even to all those nations of antiquity who were 
renowned for their navigation and commerce. This disco- 
yery is usually attributed to a citizen of Amalfi, named 
Flavio Gioia, who is said to have lived about the beginning 
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of the fourteenth century. This tradition, ancient though 
it be, cannot be admitted; because we have incontestible 
evidence that before this period, the polarity of the load- 
stone and the magnetic needle were known in Europe; 
and that, from the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
the Provencal mariners made use of the compass in navi- 
tion. 

ait must be confessed, however, that we can neither point 
out the original author of this valuable discovery, nor the 
true time when it was made. All that can be well ascer- 
tained is, that the mariner’s compass was rectified by 
degrees, and that the English had no small share in these 
corrections.” —Kocu’s Revolutions of Europe. ; 





UNTRUTH. 


In plain truth, lying is a cursed vice. We are beings who 
have no other tie upon one another but our word. If we 
considered the horrid consequences of a lie, we should prose- 
cute it with vengeance, as the worst of crimes. Children are 
often absurdly corrected for trifling faults, and are made to 
smart for rash actions that are of no significance or conse- 
quence; but the faculty of lying, and what is something of 
a lower form, stubbornness, seem to be faults that ought, in 
every instance, to be severely checked both in their — 
and progress, they being vices which are apt to grow with 
the growth; and after the tongue has contracted a habit of 
lying, it is scarce to be imagined how impossible, almost, it 
is to draw it out of the false track; from whence it comes to 
pass, that we see some who are otherwise very honest men, not 
only subject, but mere slaves to this vice. If falsehood had 
like truth only one face, we should be upon better terms; 
for we should then take the contrary of what the liar should 
say for certain truth; but the reverse of truth has a hundred 
thousand forms, and is a field without limits. The Pytha- 
goreans make good to be certain and finite, and evil infinite 
and uncertain; there are a thousand ways to miss the white, 
and only one to hit it. For my own part I am not sure that 
I could prevail with my conscience to secure myself from 
manifest and extreme danger by an impudent and solemn 
lie. One of the ancient fathers said, “That we had better 
be in company with a dog that we know, than with a man 
whose language we do not understand.” So that two per- 
sons who have no common language are scarce men with 
regard to each other. And how much less sociable is false 
speaking than silence!—MonraiGNe. 


THERE is a mere animal enjoyment of natural beauties, 
common even to those who are lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God. They can smell the fragrance of each 
herb and flower, inhale the balmy breeze of heaven, and 
cull the choicest of nature’s fruits, and cool for a moment a 
feverish thirst at her streams of living water: and all this 
may be done as a mere gratification of the senses, as part of 
that round of animal enjoyments which forms the whole of 
their existence. 

But in minds of another cast there is a habit of associa- 
tion formed, by which every pleasure that natural objects 
afford assumes the character of devotion. To them, to leave 
the calls and business of the world, and withdraw to the 
calm retreat and silent shade, is to pass at once into an 
element of communion with Heaven. It is not that from a 
conscientious principle they seize the moment of disengage- 
ment to meditate on eternity, and pray to their Father 
who is in secret. No: it is because they see, as it were, an 
impress of God upon the scene; and all that they behold 
speaks of Him. It is with them none other than the house 
of God and the gate of heaven. Nature bears them upward 
by an unperceived and gentle motion, into the felt presence 
of nature’s God. That this is not, as some would say, mere 
sentimentality, J know; for I have seen the feeling put to a 
test, at that solemn moment when false notions vanish like 
the chaff that the wind scattereth over the earth. It was 
my lot, vag years ago, to attend a friend unspeakably dear 
to me upon his dying bed. He was one who loved all that 
is pure in nature, and who, moreover, loved the Lord his 
God with all his heart. But a few hours before his depar- 
ture a bunch of his favourite flowers was brought to him.— 
The sorrowing group around him watched with tender 
anxiety, to see whether he would notice, and in what man- 
ner he would now be affected by them; but they were not 
left long in suspense: for no sooner did he catch the well- 


known fragrance, than he lifted his eyes to heaven, and 


almost with his last breath exclaimed, “Silent hymns! — 


Rey. Henry Woopwarp, 
* 
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SKETCHES OF IRISH MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS. 


VI. 


I HAVE seen something of that vindictive spirit which 
has so fearfully displayed itself in various parts of this 
island. A vessel was wrecked: the owner was disliked. 
I cannot tell why: nothing material, or it would have 
been well known in the endless cosherings from cabin to 
field, all day and every day. The people would not 
help till fairly shamed by good-natured expostulation 
and active example; then a few came forward, but 
it was said very openly that, had they not liked one 
of the crew, they would have seen the vessel go to pieces 
without stirring. This bad feeling was felt the more 
from their ordinary readiness to assist in any emergency, 
however indolent at steady work, Another wreck was 
of more importance in size—in cargo—in peril, and has 
in fact been the event of the winter in these regions. 

Wrecks are strange things sometimes to land eyes. I 
saw one in the south of England, utterly lost and aban- 
doned—but so upright—with all her masts, yards, &c., 
standing—that I should scarcely have believed she was 
the wreck I came to see, had she not been nearer the 
cliff than so large a vessel would haye ventured; and 
that the sea was lashed into red foam all around, from 
the violence of the striking and ploughing-up the red 
mud: and this Irish wreck looked so comfortably settled 
that it was strange to be told of a great hole in her side, 
and of a boat being launched into her hold as into a 
pond, as the only mode of getting at the cargo, and that 
the boat was fairly knocked to pieces in so working. 
There has been some speculation upon the possible effect 
of a quantity of iron in the cargo, in deranging the 
compasses and so misleading them in their course. The 
pilot, as they were leaving their port, said that if he was 
to steer by the compasses he should be quite wrong; 
but when they got out to sea, and the pilot had left them, 
no notice was taken of this, and in a few hours after 
they were on the rocks very wide of their proper course. 
One of the crew mentioned having been in a vessel in 
the Baltic laden with iron; that exactly the same remark 
was made of the impossibility of steering by the compasses; 
that no attempt was made to ascertain the deviation, 
and that the vessel was wrecked. This great ship had 
struck on the rocks, so near the shore that it looked as if a 
good jumper could have sprung upon her deck; yet that 
little distance was impassable for many hours, during 
which the lives of all on board were in frightful jeopardy 
—a tremendous gale raging, and the ship striking with 
such violence that every shock was expected to shiver 
her to pieces; but being perfectly new and built with 
remarkable strength she stood it, and at low water the 
people were able to land. 

Some cabins are perched on the rocks, and a woman 
described to us her terror at being waked from her 
sleep by the cries of the shipwrecked crew: how she ran 
to her door—“ Just in me shift as I was—an sure then 
I seen the ship right over me like a wudd, (wood,) an I 
heared the cries, and then I just clapped my hands 
together, and let the shouts out o’ me.” A few days 
after the disaster, when the gale had blown itself out, I 
had seated myself under a sunny wall in an excellent 
place for seeing the wreck, which I was trying to sketch, 
and was very intent upon my work, when two sailors or 
fishermen passed, paused, and watched me for a minute, 
and one said to the other, “ She'll be making a copy of 
it.” I looked up—amused I fancy—for the man re- 
peated, “ You'll be copying the wreck,” and tried to 


" peep, topsy-turvy fashion, over my book. “ Yes,” said 


I, “would you like to look at it?” and handed it to him. 
His shout was delicious to my ears, though certainly 
rather startling. “ Begorra an’ ye’ve taken the patthern 
exactly:” then turning to his companion, with the drol- 
lest air of patronizing me, he went on, “ How well she’s 





done it—she’s extrérnary clever—I neyer seen such 
an exact copy. Yes, them’s the mast’s, and there’s the 
sea and the rocks” (looking up and verifying each item 
of the scene.) “ Faith its just the patthern she’s got, dy’e 
mind,” again to his companion, who evidently had not 
his quick eye: he then gave me back my book, without 
a word of thanks—watched me set off again—repeated, 
as if to himself, “Its extrornary clever,” with a funny 
drawl and emphasis, and then trudged on, leaving me 
highly diverted, and not a little pleased with his testi- 
mony to the faithfulness of my little sketch, and aston- 
ished at his recognizing all the points of a mere outline, 
which I find many educated people cannot do. But I 
think this man had drawing in him; his eye was remark- 
ably lively and intelligent, and lit up his heavy features 
into agreeableness, though to be sure I was so flattered 
that my judgment may be supposed to have been some- 
what hoodwinked. 

After some weeks’ resistance of the rocks and winds 
and waves, the good ship was conquered, and fairly 
broke asunder. The news spread like wild-fire of course, 
and the beach was crowded with people, seizing such 
fragments of timber as they could manage to secure. 
The point of rock on which the cottages are built was 
the centre of attraction, for nearest to that the head of 
the unfortunate vessel had been driven, and lay partly 
supported by the sunk rocks in such a manner that the 
female figure-head was nearly on its face in the water, 
which called forth the loudest lamentations from the 
women assembled on the shore—*“ Och hone!” they cried, 
“och the craythur! och the craythur! and she just look- 
ing for all the world as if she were alive—och the beauti- 
ful craythur—isn’t it a pity of her to be brought so low 
this day: bad luck to the man that brought her there: 
he ought to be—yes, he ought—he ought to be just 
thranshported.” To those who haye seen the hideous 
creatures that are stuck up for figure-heads this tender 
sympathy, and the punishment desired, will appear, as it 
did to me, not’a little comical. At another part of the 
shore two men encountered each other, and after the 
*‘coorse day” had been given, one said, “Well 1 was'nt 
this length before since she was in it: what's to be 
seen at all, Donald? Och then just go beyond yon 
rock, ye’ll see the great mast, and there’s the lady on 
the bow, and that’s all the seeing there’s in it, barring 
the timber.” 

The people here are very indifferent to rain, but I 
think they feel cold, and complain more of it, than our 
labouring class. The variations of temperature are more 
rapid and more trying on this coast than in England. 
The range may not be so great: one has no hope of 
being comfortably burnt under a fine bright sun one day, 
which consoles one for requiring a shawl the day after, 
A shawl is always as indispensable here as.one’s shoes ; 
but the shawl of the morning may require to be rein- 
forced with boa and cloak by mid-day, and at mid- 
summer, and they may be too much before the evening: 
the temperature is never the same for an hour. A mist 
sweeps down the glens; nestles in the crevices of the 
mountains, and produces the most unpleasant chill I ever 
felt: it clears off, and one can get out with pleasure, but 
a fire is absolutely necessary the whole summer. The 
damp chill of a room without is quite miserable. I 
now believe the smoke of the cabins to be necessary for 
the health of the people: the cottages are often placed 
in swampy hollows, and in the most favourable situations, 
and with the greatest care, nothing in this climate can be 
kept really dry. In England we think only of the dirti- 
ness of the smoke, but for drying up the damp, and as a 
disinfector, the peat smoke must be not merely submitted 
to, but considered as a blessing. Elinor O’ Donaghey’s 
lamentations over the coldness of her slated house would 
be made with perfect truth, and there is little kindness 
in attempting to alter those habits which have grown 
cut of the irremediable evils of the climate, They 
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cower over their turfs on stools or ‘low settles—so close 
that I could often cover four or five heads with a small 
handkerchief: I suspect they injure themselves by the 
Labit, but it has a most agreeable air of cosy sociability: 
there is a great deal more association amongst the people 
than we are used to. Everybody knows everybody for 
miles round, and everyone’s affairs are public property : 
if they like the person every one seems to take a 
marvellous interest in furthering their wishes. 

In the summer I was once in sad distress for chickens 
and for eggs: all the towns round were ransacked in vain, 
but at last Pat Blaney, in mere good nature, sent his 
daughter far up the glens to search, and to desire my 
necessities might be made known at the chapel door, in 
consequence of which plenty of fowls were brought 
down, and eggs in twos and threes came in at a great 
pace, till I was obliged to cry “hold enough.” The 
master’s horse search excited prodigious interest far 
and near; and when he had suited himself, innumerable 
were the “wish ye lucks” he received. One man 
accosted him on the road with “ Its a horse ye’ve bought 
I heer—By gavers but he’s a good one—Plaze to walk 
him out a bit till I see him. Well but he’s a bulley of 
a baste—wish ye luck of him. I’d not have had ye buy 
a bad one—meself was looking out for ye. Well now 
he is a good, an’ its in luck ye are to have got him, &c. 
—all with the air of personal interest and care-taking 
which is so very droll often here, and from persons 
almost, and often, quite strangers. About horses they 
seem to know and to care far more than our people: 
there are several dwellers in cabins near us who are 
reputed admirable judges, and seldom are without a 
clever pony or something of that kind for their own 
use, which they “will part’—Anglice, sell—if they can 
get their price: odd half broken creatures they are—as 
unlike the staid, sedate, farmer’s horse in England as can 
well be; but they please the natives, and one does not 
hear of accidents to man or horse with their random 
ways: they are all used to it, and a squadron of cars 
sailing along, nine knots an hour, is enough to frighten 
any sober horse, and divert any stoical man. A gentle- 
man of our acquaintance had a horse whose manners 
were sufficiently exceptionable—going back instead of 
forwards, and manifesting a very inconvenient quantity 
of self-will: we wete speaking of him to a countryman, 
who replied, “Aye, that horse of Mr. has a dour 
drap in him—an’ a wee roost an’ shkair- besides,”— 
Anglice, ill-tempered, restive, and starting. 

From the middle of the summer to Christmas we were 
pestered with mad dogs, goats, sheep, cows, in a way I 
never heard of in sunny England: certainly drought ‘is 
not the exciting cause, for besides the endless streams, 
springs, and ditches, every little rut in the road has been 
a canal, and every displaced stone has left a little pool. 
Our first alarm was a sudden incursion of our servants 
after dinner to see if our dog was with us as usual; then 
rushing out, seizing him and turning him into the room 
in most marvellous haste, of which we vainly asked an 
explanation, till they were quite satisfied that all was 
safe, when they gave us the rather startling intelligence 
that a mad dog was on the rocks, and the whole country 
after him: and there, indeed, the poor creature was, 
jumping from rock to rock—hither and thither—trying 
to escape from his tormentors,very unlike the straight on- 
end running of a mad dog, whilst the people were firing 
away at him as fast as they could. We afterwards 
expressed great doubt of the case, but we were assured, 
“it was quite certain, for the dog made for the saa, 
which was a sure sign.” ‘hey are horribly cruel in 
their manner of destroying the poor animals supposed to 
be mad. They threw a pony into the sea, and as the 
creature, who was very gentle, struggled to get out, they 
stoned it to death from the rocks. A cow they actually 
buried alive, and her struggles shaking the earth was 
quite a convincing proof that she was mad: in both 
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cases they could have had a gun in five minutes for 
asking, but the cruelty did not seem to strike them: 
the fact was mentioned, and. no more. thought about it, 
had not our horror at the barbarity appeared to throw a 
new light on the matter. Is there, below their apparent 
good-nature, an indifference to the sufferings of others, 
whether it be a poor animal miserably slaughtered, or a 
family perishing in fires lit by the hands of their fellow- 
creatures, from which the peasantry of other countries 
would recoil? . 





Reuiaion has always the same beneficial influence on the 
mind. In youth, in health, and prosperity, it awakens 
feelings of gratitude and sublime love; and purifies, at the 
same time that it exalts: but it is in misfortune, in sickness, 
in age, that its effects are most truly and beneficially felt ; 
when submission in faith, and humble trust in the divine 
will, from duties become pleasures, undecaying sources of 
consolation ; then, it creates powers which were believed to 
have. been extinct, and gives a freshness to the mind, which 
was supposed to have passed away for ever, but which is 
now renovated as an immortal hope; then it is, as the 
Pharos, guiding the wave-tost mariner to his home; as the 
calm and beautiful still basins or fiords, surrounded by tran- 
uil meadows and groves, to the Norwegian pilots, escaping 
m a heavy storm in the North Sea; or as the green and 
dewy: spot gushing with fountains, to the exhausted and 
thirsty traveller, in the midst of the desert. ° Its:influence 
outlives all earthly enjoyments, and becomes stronger as the 
organs decay, and the frame dissolves; it appears as that 
evening-star of light in the horizon of life, which, we are 
sure, is to become in another season a morning-star ; and it 
throws its radiance through the gloom and shadow of death! 
—Sir Humenry Davy. 


Tue christian profession chargeth us, to be quiet and 
orderly in our stations; diligent in our callings; veracious 
in our words; upright in our dealings; observant of our 
relations; obedient and respectful toward- our superiors ; 
meek. and gentle to our inferiors ; modest and lowly, ingenu- 
ous and compliant, in our conversation ; candid and benign 
in our censures; innocent and inoffensive, yea, courteous 
and obliging in all our behaviour towards all persons. 

- O divinest Christian charity, what tongue can worthily 
describe thy most heavenly beauty, thy incomparable 
sweetness, thy more than royal clemency and ney A 
How nobly dost. thou enlarge our minds beyond the 


narrow sphere of self and a regard, into an universal 


ease and complacence, making every. man ourself, and all 
concernments to be ours! How dost: thou entitle us unto, 
how dost thou invest us in, all the goods imaginable ; 
dost enrich us with the wealth, dost- prefer us with the 
honour, dost adorn us with the wisdom and virtue, dost bless 
us with all the prosperity of the world ; whilst all our neigh- 
bour’s good by our rejoicing therein becometh our own! 
How dost thou raisé a man above the reach of all mischiefs 
and disasters, of all troubles and griefs, since nothing can 
disturb or discompose that soul wherein thou dost constantly 
reside and absolutely reign! How easily dost thou, without 
pain or hazard, without drawing blood or striking stroke, 
render him that enjoyeth thee an absolute conqueror over 
all his foes, triumphant over all injuries without, and all 
assions within; for he can have no enemy who will be a 
riend to all, and nothing is able to cross him who is disposed 
to take everything well? How sociable, how secure, how 
leasant a life might we lead under thy kindly governance! 
hat numberless sorrows and troubles, fears:and suspicions, 
cares and distractions of mind at home, what tumults and 
tragedies abroad might be prevented, if men would but 
hearken to thy mild suggestions! What a paradise would 
this world then become in comparison to what it now is, 
where, thy good precepts and advices being neglected, un- 
charitable passions and unjust desires are predominant! 
How excellent, then, is that doctrine which brought thee 
down from heaven! and would but man embrace thus the 
peace and joy of heaven with thee!—Dr. Isaac Barrow. 
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